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For the Companion. 

THE COUNTERFEIT QUARTER. 

Of all the sins and misdemeanors of my 
boyhood, none that comes back to 
me now, so painfully, as that connected 
with a certain counterfeit quarter. 

My father was treasurer of the church, 
and used fo bring home the money that had 
been taken up at the Sabbath collection. I 
remember standing by his chair and watch- 
ing him, as he counted the money, and plac- 
ed it in little piles on the desk, and won- 
dering if he ever needed money badly 
enough to want to take some of those piles, 
or whether it was only little boys that 
thought of such things, By and-by, he 
took up one bright piece, looked at it, turn- 
ed it over two or three times, and then 
threw it down onthe table. I wanted to 
ask him what he did it for, but I knew bet- 
ter than to speak while he was counting, so 
I shut my teeth close, until he took out his 
pen-knife and began to cut the edge of the 
coin. 

‘What do youdo that for, father?”E asked. 

“To see if it is good money.” 

«But how can you tell?” 

“If it was real money, that is, made of 
silver, it would be hard to cut; but see, it is 
nothing but lead, and cuts almost as easily 
as a pencil, so I know it isn’t good for any- 
thing.” 

As he threw it aside, I begged him to 
give it to me, and he did so, saying— 

“It is a nice little plaything, but you 
can’t get anything for it; it isn’t worth a 
cent,” 

I took the worthless piece, greatly elated 
with my possession, and, for several days, 
carried it in my pocket, showing it continu- 
ally to my playmates, and enjoying my 
petty triumph in their envy of my great 
riches. Of course they supposed it was 
genuine, andi the veritable owner of two 
whole shillings, and when they enumerated 
the loads of toys, and nuts, and candies it 
wou'd buy, I began to think how nice it 
would be to get a.1 these and play store, or 
have a grand treat with the boys, till I 
suddenly remembered my father’s words— 
“It isn’t worth a cent.” 

Sometimes I thought, perhaps if I took 
it to the store, the man would not notice 
but what it was real, and sol could get 
some nuts, and have real money for change ; 
but the wickedness was too great for me to 
yield to, at once. 

One day, when boasting, as usual, of my 
money and what I could do with it, a larger 
boy exclaimed : 

“Tl bet it’s counterfeit ! 
keep it so long, if it wasn’t.” 

Scarcely stopping to think of the lie, I 
indignantly denied the charge; and then, 
when he dared me to show it again, I ran 
away, lest George should get it from me, 
and prove the truth of his guess. Oh! how 
my face burned, and my ears fairly tingled, 
at the thought of the mortification of having 
my deceit exposed. Just then the school- 
bell rang, and I hurricd in, with a glad sense 
of relief in the protection of school rules ; 
but my quarter had suddenly lost its 
brightness, and 1 spent more time thinking 
where I should hide it at recess, than I gave 
to my lessons. 


Bob never’d 


When the bell rang for recess, and I lin- 
gered behind the rest, George came up to 


“’Pon my word and honor, I won’t.” 


must have shown itself in my face. 
“Counterfeit, sure’s you live ! 


fifteen cents.” 


be cheating ; you know it would.” 


nice good boy, now you've got caught !” 


to tell the boys. 


treasures I could show in its place. 


me, I won’t tell; will you?” 
So I promised, coward that I was. 


over and ask her to let Bob go with him. 


saying, 
“Not there; not yet.” 





me and whispered : 
“Let me see it, Bob, and I won’t tell any 


good money for it.” 


said I, with burning cheeks. 





So I drew it out of my pocket with a 
miserable, sneaking feeling, that, I am sure, |said, 


Now look 
here, Bob, just you give that to me, and|the old face looked in the dim light, as I 
to-morrow Ill bring you some marbles and|said, “Give me four cents’ worth of chest- 


“No, I won't,” said I, stoutly, “it would|though old and worn, it did not move my pity,| 


“Cheating!” he sneered, ‘“haint you! for the nuts, and, as she turned for a paper 
been cheating all the week? going to be ajto put up the candy, I said, 


“Well,” said George, “I’m going down/bag from her pocket, and fumbling among 
street after school, and, if you’Jl go with|its scanty contents, handed me the seven- 


After school, George went home with me,|* cowardly fear lest she should discover an 
(for I dared not go off without leave,) and|Wrong and pursue me, 
I heard him tell my mother a plausible story,|With George at our success, but it was a 
about his having an errand down street,|forced laugh, and sounded so unnatural to 
and his mother had said he might come|me, that I stopped, fearing some one might 


Mother consented, with many injunctions didn’t taste at all good, and, when [ reach- 
to be at home before dark, and we started ed home, I gave all that was left to George, 
off. Elated with the prospect of going down|"°t caring to encounter any questions of 
street, without any father or older brother how I got them. 
to restrain me, and exuberant in the pros- 
pect of unlimited purchases, I ran along,|ting room, how garish the bright light look- 
stopping, new and then, to look longingly|ed, and I started as if I had been struck, 
at the tempting array within the shop win-}when my mother said, 
dows ; but George hurried me from them, 


When we reached the river, George pro-|yet Idared not stop, lest I should be asked 
posed that we go into the canal-boat, that}why I didn’t eat; and, as [ occasionally 
was lying close to the wharf, and we were|put my hand stealthily in my pocket, I 
soon merrily exploring all its dark corners,| would have given much to have felt the old 
one if it is bad; come now, that’s a clever |and ransacking everything we could lay|lead quarter. 
fellow, and I’ll tell you where you can get|hands on. Coming out from the cabin, I 


i" 


\ 
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BARNEY BIRCH. ¢ 


| 


“Buy some chestnuts here, Bob.” 
I remember, now, how worn and haggard’ 





nuts, and four cents’ worth of candy.” But 


nor turn my cruel purpose. I held my pocket 











“No matter, I’ll take that in my pocket 


Again my ears tingled, but I persisted in'too,” snd threw down the quarter from 
refusing to give up the piece for him to;trembling fingers, and shivered with a mis- 
change, though sorely pressed, by his threats!erable dread, as she picked it up, held it 
In truth, I was almost de-|close to her eyes, and turned it once or 
termined to try for myself, and see if I)twice. 
could get some one to take it, and then 
prove its genuineness to the boys, by theling here all night,” said George, and witl. 


“Come, hurry up, aud don’t keep us wait- 
another look, she slowly drew out an olo 
teen cents change. 

I took it, and hurried away, impelled by 
I tried to laugh 


notice it. Somehow, the candy and nuts 


As I opened the door of the pleasant sit- 


“You're rather late, Robert, but just in 
time for supper.” 


Every mouthful I ate almost choked me, 


had not yet been lighted, and where an old! would betray my guilty secret. “It makes 
woman sat, tending her little stand, George you look as if you were going to be a loafer 


instead of a man.” 


It seemed as though the hands of the 
clock stood still, and it never would be bed- 
time. I dared not go up stairs before the 
usual time, lest I should be suspected, and 
I dared not join my brother and sisters’ 
play, lest that hateful money should rattle. 
If that was only safe up stairs, or out of 
doors, I thought [ should be perfectly hap- 


|py- I found then, what a continual terror 


a guilty conscience is. That was the long- 
est, most uncomfortable evening I had ever 
spent, and I was glad, when, at last, bed- 
time came, though here another difficulty 
met me. Where should [ hide the money? 


,'f I left it in my pocket, my mother might 


ome und get my clothes, to see if they 
seeded mending ; if I put it under my pil- 
ow, I might slip down in the night, and 
eave it exposed when father came to call 
ne, in the morning; if it was under the 
nattress, John might find it when he came 
ip to bed, and tucked me in; so I put it 
ander the paper in the bottom of my draw- 
ar, and crept into bed, imagining all manner 
of improbable ways of its being found, un- 
iil L was so thoroughly uncomfortable, that 
[ got up, and put it under a corner of the 
carpet, where a tack was out, behind my 
box of playthings. Even then, I wondered 
if John would think of putting in that loose 
tack. It was along, long time before [ 
could get to sleep, and then I dreamed of 
an old woman, with a long whip, chasing 
me across a field, and I could only walk, 
very slowly, away; my feet were like clogs, 
and too heavy to run with, while the old wo- 
man slowly but surely gained on me. Just 
as the end of the whip touched my shoulder, 
I awoke. Of course I was dull and heavy- 
eyed, the next morning, and when my moth- 
er said she guessed I had taken cold, I won- 
dered she did not guess the truth. 


When’ I went to school, I found that 
George had told the boys that I had spent 





| was frightened to see how dark it had sud-|my boy,” said my father, as I crossed the 
“Won't you let anybody know, sure?” denly grown, and we hastily started for|room, with my hand closely grasping the 


| home. 


Passing a corner where the lamp 





“Don’t carry your hands in your pocket, 


my quarter, and they crowded around me, 
‘asking for some of the nuts and candy, so I 
‘went toa little store near the schiool-house, 


money, to guard against the chink that and spent évery cent I had, and felt so re- 





lieved when I had given away the last of 
my purchases, though [ remember wonder- 
ing that the praises of my playmates for 
my generosity should fret me as they did. 

My next fear was, that my father would 
ask me what had become of the quarter. I 
could not believe he had forgotten about it. 

A few days after, he told me, when I 
came home from school, that I might go 
down street with him. My first thought 
was, that he had found me out, and was go- 
ing to take me down to the old apple-wo- 
man; then I thought, perhaps we should 
pass her stand, and she would know and 
speak to me. 

“Why, what’s the matter, myson? You 
look as if you didn’t want to go.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” I said, hastily, not car- 
ing to provoke inquiry by saying that I 
would really rather stay at home. So I 
went, dreading more and more, as every step 
brought me nearer the little stand on the 
corner; but when we reached the place, 
neither the old woman nor the stand was 
there. I looked eagerly around, but she 
was nowhere tobe seen, nor have I ever 
seen her since that miserable night. And 
many a day and night was made wretched 
with thinking what could have become of 
her, 

Perhaps she had a large family of little 
children, that she could scarcely buy bread 
for, with the meagre profits of her stand; 
perhaps that counterfeit quarter had pre- 
vented her buying some wood or coal; per- 
haps her children had gone to bed crying 
for thing to eat, b she had tak- 
en bad money, and had not enough left te 
pay her rent; or, perhaps she had been sick, 
and turned out of doors, and her poor chil- 
dren left to, beg. 


I would gladly have gone hungry and 
cold many a day, to have known what be- 
came of her, and been able to relieve her, 
but I never could; the cruel wrong was 
done, and I could not undo it, bitterly as 1 
might repent it. [ think, now, if I had had 
the courage to go to my father and 
confess it all, perhaps he could have 
found her out, and repaid her; but I did 
not, and so lost the only chance I had, to 
undo the effects of my wickedness. 
I never pass that street corner without a 
keen pang, and J should consider no sacri- 
fice too great, if I could see that poor wo- 
man, tell her of my sin, and do something 
for her. 5. M. 








THE HABITS OF BEAVEBS. 

There are two kinds of beavers, differing 
only in habits. For some reason, now and 
then one of them usually wanders alone, 
and has only a hole in the bend of the river 
to live in, while they generally live in pairs, 
or families, building dams and houses, and 
providing stores, in companies—hence the 
term “family” or “working beavers.” The 
supposition is, that the bank beavers are such 
as have for some reason come short of a 
mate, or for idleness have been driven from 
the ponds and houses; they are the same 
animals every way, only exiles. The law 
of industry among the working beavers is 
well attested by hunters. Their dams of 
houses are built anew or remodeled every, 
fall, and in a way to suit the height of the 
water during the succeeding winter or 
spring. The object of the dam seems to be 
to regulate the height of the water at their 
houses, where they have two or three berths 
at different heights, where they sleep dry, 
but with their tails. in the water, thus be- 
ing warned of any change in the rise or fall 
of-water. Some houses stand six feet at 
least above the surface of the meadew, cov- 
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ered with mud in the form of a round coal , 
pit, but so intersected with sticks of wood | 
as to be strong, and the weight ot three or) 
four men makes no impression upon it. A 
“fall family,” as hunters call them, consists , 
of the parental pair and the males of the 
next generation, with their mates. When 
the tribe get larger they colonize, Some 
time in the “all, all the single ones of both 
sexes congregate, from considerable dis- 
tances, at the deepest lake in the viciuity, 
where they choose their mates; how cere- 

ious the nuptials we cannot say; then 
they all g° home, the female following her 
mate, and all go to work, first putting the 
house and dam ir order for winter, then 
laying in their stock of wood and bark, 
which is their winter food. They go up 
the streams some three miles for their wood, 
and'float it down to their houses, and then 
in some mysterious way make it lie in a pile 
at the bottom of the pond, outside of the 
house, where they may take it at any time 
in the winter for use. It is said that no hu- 
man hands can disturb that without its ris- 
ing and remaining afloat till the beavers 
have the handling of it. But we do not 
feel quite sure what is fact and what is con- 
jecture respecting the beaver, whose works 
are so much in the night aud deep under 
water. The fall of the year is a busy time 
with them, and it is interesting to see their 
new dams in process of building, as we some- 
times find them across large bouting 
streams ; andnot unfrequently boatmen and 
river drivers tear away their dams and get 
a good head of water for their use. They 
usually build at the outlet of natural ponds, 
and sometimes they flow large lakes and 
long pieces of dead water, but are always 
moving and reconstructing. How they 
keep their teeth in order for so much eat- 
ing, when the best steel would wear out, is 
« mystery. They cut logs sometimes a foot 
through, and every stroke of the tooth tells 
toward the job, and never does a tooth get 
dull, as we can see. 

Two winters ago, some lumbermen en- 
camped near one of their ponds. One af- 
ternoon they felled a tree across the lumber 
road, and before morning it was cut up by 
the beavers and handsomely piled out of the 
road.—Aroustook Pioneer. 





BARNEY BIRCH. 

Barney Birch was a strange sort of fel- 
low. Sometimes he seemed as bright as a 
new half dollar, and as intelligent as any 
boy of his years or inches. At other times 
he looked quite dull, and the commonest 
question in his arithmetic would puzzle him 
awfully. Tom Dale used to say that this 
difference in his powers and appearance 
was all owing to his dinners. When Bar- 
ney indulged too freely over his favorite 
dish of baked beans, then it was, according 
to the keen-eyed philosophy of Master Dale, 
poor Barney’s biie got stirred up, and the 
brain sympathizing, as it always does, with 
the stomach, or gastric region, as the doc- 
tors call it, mole-hills became mountains to 
the clouded perceptions of our young stu- 
dent, and his calcula.ions were sure to pre- 
sent a mass of errors. 

Whether or not this explanation was the 
right one, we shall not undertake to decide 
without further inquiry. But if it was 
true that Barney’s stupidity arose from his 
full dinners, then he must have eaten an 
unusual quantity on the occasion before us. 
See him in our picture puzzling over a plain 
sum in simple subtraction. He has mere- 
ly to find the difference between 978 and 
899, and yet he seems as much at a loss as 
if he had to calculate the orbit of a comet. 
Seventy-seven is as near as Barney can go 
to the required answer, Sure we are that 
the youngest reader of the Youth’s Com- 
panion could go nearer to it than that. 

Poor Barney! we must leave you to your 
reflections. Probably if we turn to your 
picture a twelve-month hence, we shall still 
find you with your pencil on your lip, your 
slate on your knee, and your “remainder,” 

Awo short of the proper number. 


extetntpentome 
THRILLING SCENE. 


Wot many years since, certain miners, 
who were working far under ground, came 
upon the body of a poor fellow who had 
perished ip the suffocating pit forty years 
before. Some chemical agent to which the 
body had been subjected—an agent prepar- 
ed in the laboratory of nature—had effectu- 
ally arrested the progress of decay. They 
brought it to the surface ; and for a while, 
till it crambled away through the exposure | 





to the atmosphere, it lay there the image of | 
a fine, sturdy young man. No convulsion! 
had passed over the face in death—the fea-| 
tures were tranqui! ; the hair was black as 
_jet. No one recognized the face; a 


miner went down his shaft for the last time. 

But a tottering old woman, who had hur- 
ried from her cot on hearing the news, 
came up, and she knew again the face which, 


‘through all these years, she had never quite 


forgotten. The poor miner was to have been 
her husband the ay after that on which he 
died. They were rough people, of course, 
who were looking on—a liberal education 
and refined feelings are not deemed essential 
to the man whose work is to get up coal, or 
even tin—but there were no dry eyes when 
the gray-haired pilgrim cast herself upon 
the youthful corpse, and poured out to its 
deaf ear many words of endearment unused 
for forty years. It was a touching contrast 
—the one so old, the other so young. They 
both were young many long years ago, 
but time haa gone on with the living, and 
stood still with the dead.— Frazer's Maga- 
zine. . 





THE FAMILY. 


THE SEA. 


God made the Sea, the wide, deep Sea, 
And holds it in his hand ; 

Its turmoil and tranquillit: 
Are both at his cm moj 


A little child can safely play 

Upon its quiet shore : 

The Tenens baat will feel dismay 
When breakers dash and roar. 


How wonderful its ceaseless din ; 
The restless, heaving strife ! 

What curious secrets hide within 
Its depths ! what wondrous life ! 


I love to think that He who made 
The great, unbounded sea, 

Is the same God whose love has said, 
Come, little child, to me. 





For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
MRS. F.F. BONNEY. 

“Aunt Rosa,” remarked Edward, in their 
next conversation, “{ have been wonder- 
ing when the Anglo-Saxon became Eng- 
lish.” 

“The change, Edward, must have been 
very gradual, for it is hardly possible now 
to trace its history ;” answered Miss Ray. 

“Do you suppose, aunt, that we could 
read the Anglo-Saxon ?” inquired Susie. 

“Probably not, even the Old English 
would be unintelligible to you. Still, the 
Anglo-Saxon and English are said by phi- 
lologists, to resemble one another more 
clasely than almost any other pair of rela- 
ted ancient and modern tongues. From the 
middle of the twelfth, to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the language had so 
many characteristics of both Saxon and En- 
glish, that it has been called Semi-Saxon. 
You have both read with interest the his- 
tory of England during the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and the glorious career of the 
Black Prince.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, Aunt Rosa, and for a 
long time after I could think of nothing 
else.” 

“Well, dear, during his reign, a marked 
change took place in the English tongue, 
through the influence of Wycliffe, Gower, 
and Chaucer. Wycliffe translated the Bi- 
ble into English. Gower and Chaucer are 
among the earliest of the English poets. 
After that time the language remained 
neurly stationary until the introduction of 
printing by Caxton.” 

“Can you tell us anything about this Cax- 
ton, Aunt Rosa ?” inquired Edward. 

“Mr, William Caxton was a mercer, and 
a citizen of London.” 

“Ah! that is right, Susie. 
that word defined.” 

“A mercer,” said Susie, reading from the 
dictionary, *‘is one who deals in silks.” 

“And is that all?” 

“It is derived from the 
mercier.” 

“Yes, and that is translated into En- 
lish, haberdasher, a word we seldom hear 
now.” 

“This Mr. Caxton,” continued Miss Ray, 
“shad traveled abroad, and had resided for 
many years in Holland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, where he had thoroughly informed 
himself upom the process of printing, and 
was induced, upon his return to England, 


We will have 


French word 


|by men of wealth and rank, to set upa 


press in Westminster Abbey, about the 
year 1471. About this time the English 
language became fixed in grammar and vo- 
,cabulary, and for the last three centurics 


glad to learn, Edward, that our orthogra- 
phy is upon the whole growing more uni- 
form. Spenser, Hooker, Shakespeare, and 
other great luminaries of that age made the 
language what it now is, but above all these 
I must mention the standard translation of 
the Bible. This is a most remarkable lit- 
erary effort, the ablest scholars consider it 
unsurpassed in its way, or asoneof the En- 
glish classics. I have heard it said that 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Robin- 
son Crusoe have exercised more influence 
over the minds of the young for the last 
century than any, or all books, and in this 
connection let me tell you a story, which I 
am sure will interest you.” 

“Oh! thank you, Aunt Rosa, we are all 
attention,” exclaimed Susie. 

“A distinguished physician, now residing 
in a Western city, once taught school in a 
country town in New Hampshire, during 
his winter vacation from college studies. 

Among his pupils he soon noticed a shy 
and diffident boy, who blushed like a girl 
when spoken to, and shrank from notice 
with sensitive delicacy. Mr. Marcy, as we 
will call him, was much too discriminating 
to set him down as a dunce, until he had 
satisfied himself as to the cause of his fre- 
quent failures in recitation, 


For some time he studied his peculiari- 
ties with great interest, and called on his 
parents to make inquiries about him. He 
hoped by so doing to become better acquain- 
ted with his pupil, but young R. regarded 
him with so much awe and respect, that af- 
ter answering a few questions he woald sly 
away unobserved. Still bent upon knowing 
more of his interesting pupil, Mr. Marcy 
observed him closely while at play with his 
youthful associates, and saw that, timid and 
self-distrusting as he seemed, he yet exer- 
cised a great influence over them all. Of- 
ten in the midst of some noisy game, when 
young R. approached there would*be a 
general hush among his playmates. Bat 
and ball would be thrown aside, and an 
eager group would gather about him, talk- 
ing and gesticulating, until they had per- 
suaded him to slip away to an eld barn, which 
stood at softe distance from any dwelling, 
and here they would remain, a profound 
quiet reigning over the little play-ground, 
until the sound of the bell called them to 
their studies. 

Mr. Marcy grew curious to know what 
this meant. Their unusual! quiet made him 
fear some mischief was being hatched, and 
so, one night after the school closed, he ap- 
proached the building with noiseless foot- 
steps, and soon had a fair view of the whole 
company. Imagine his surprise, at behold- 
ing young R. standing a little above the 
group, his cheek flushed, his eyes dilated, 
his whole soul beaming in those dark orbs, 
his small hand now and then thrown out 
in some impassioned gesture, while his lit- 
tle audience were swallowing with eager 
interest every word that fell from his lips. 
What could he be saying? Did he impro- 
vise his story? What so riveted the atten- 
tion of his usually restless and heedless 
audience ? 

Mr. Marcy drew nearer, until every word 
came to him distinct and clear. He was 
reciting Pilgrim’s Progress. Reciting? No, 
he was Christian himself, in the midst of 
his wonderful experience. Mr. Marcy held 
his breath in astonishment. Could this be 
Bunyan’s dream? Surely, he had not known 
before that it was such a wonderful poem. 


this, Mr. Marcy slipped away unobserved. 
He felt that he would not for the world in- 
terrupt a stolen pleasure so innocent and 
refined as this, and he knew that if he was 
discovered among the listeners, young R. 
would be overcome with modest shame, 
But he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of hearing mo.e, and often lingered near the 
old barn until young R. took up the dreamer’s 
story, and, throwing his whole soul into his 
subject, againenchained his audience with 
his eloquence.. Mr. Marcy did his best to 
encourage his bashful pupil, and succeeded 
in gaining his confidence, He regretted 
leaving him at the close of the school ; but 
remarked that if he lived, he would some 
day develop great talent as an orator. 
prophetic words were not forgotten when, 





jin after years, the country rang with the 


tion had grown up since the day on which the l has undergone little change. You will be jPraises of Rufus Choate, 


But, eager as he was to hear the end of 


His 


inquired Edward, 
barn with its young orator, and his enchant- 


it interesting? ” 
.“Yes,” answered her aunt; “andI think 
it can be relied upon as authentic.” 
“It must have been his eloquence,” re- 
marked Edward. “I don’t believe you could 
keep a dozen boys in our school listening 
for an hour to Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“No doubt it was, and he must have had 
a poet's soul, or be could not have appreci- 
ated the quaint simplicity of style, or the 
highly poetic imagery of this beautiful alle- 
gory, at that age. It reminds one of Wal- 
ter Scott stealing away at recess, to charm 
some school-mate’s ear, by relating one of 
his thrilling border tales, or of young Dan- 
iel Webster reading hymns to the teamsters 
upon the porch of the village tavern. 
ah tipiaeias 

A YOUNG STUDENT. 

The Natural History Rooms, in Mason 
street, off West street, in this city, are open 
to the public every Wednesday afternoon. 
I suppose most of the boys and girls who 
reside in this neighborhood have been to 
see this extensive collection of natural ob- 
jects, though it is doubtful whether they 
have all derived as much benefit as they 
might have done from this excellent insti- 
tution. 

At my last visit, however, to those rooms, 
I was much pleased to notice the deep in- 
terest which an intelligent youth of not 
more than twelve summers was taking in 
the numerous specimens, especially in those 
belonging to the mineral kingdom. In his 
hand he held a pencil and note-book, and as 
soon as he found that [ could aid him in his 
inquiries, he followed me about from case 
to case, and put all sorts of questions to 
me about the name and nature of the rare 
and curious objects that passed under his 
notice. Examining a large slab of stone up- 
on which were the impressions of the feet 
of a huge bird, that had existed, according 
to the views of our best geologists, ages 
ard ages before the creation of the first man 
Adam, he became greatly excited. 

“How can they know,” asked he, “that 
this stone existed so long ago as that ?” 

«From its position,” I replied, “among 
the various other layers of stone that have 
been found above it. At one time thig 
piece of stone, hard and unyielding as it 
now is, must have been soft mud, or sand, 
or at least some kind of sediment, other- 
wise these bird-tracks could not have been 
imbedded init. It no doubt, formed the 
margin of some lake, or sea, and ina few 
days or hours after the prints had been made 
by the bird, it was covered over with an- 
other coat of mud, or clay, which filled into 
the hoilows made by the birds’ feet, just as 
you would fill a mould with plaster of Paris, 


.» 


or melted metal. 
While I was speaking, my young friend 
perceived another set of marks, or impres- 
sions, a few inches apart from the birds’ 
tracks. 5 

“Qh! what are these?” he exclaimed. 
Here are the foot-prints of a dog, or some 
other four-footed animal, and see,” he con- 
tinued, ‘the impressions are not uearly so 
deep as those made by the bird. How is 
that? Must not the beast have been heav- 
ier than the bird, and should not his tracks 
have been deeper ?” 

“You see,” said I, “in the first place, 
that the bird must have been a very large 
one, for the prints of its toes are of consid- 
erable length. In the next place, the nar- 
row toes of a bird would be more likely to 
sink into a soft substance, than the broad 
paws of a beast. In the third place, sup- 
posing the bird and beast of the same weight, 
the bird in walking must have thrown the 
whole of that weight on one leg, while the 
quadruped, or four-footed animal, whatever 
it was, had at least two feet to bear up its 
body as it moved along. Fourthly, it is 
possible the mud or sand became harder af- 
ter the bird had passed over it, for the two 
creatures may not have gone over it at the 
same time.” 

The young student became intensely in- 
terested in these explanations, and made 
me promise to meet him again. He is de- 
termined, he says, to make himself acquaint- 
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“Ob! Aunt Rosa, was it he?” eagerly ed with the ores of the various metals, as 


his father is a_miner and he intends to fol. 


“What a scene for a painter, that old low the same business. 


I could not help thinking what an dicta. 


ed audience would be!” said Susie. ‘Isn’t tage it was to live in a city like this, where 


such institutions are provided for the im. 
provement of the mind of the rising gener. 
ation. 





SORAPS FOR YOUTH. 


GEORGE WILSON. 


A few days since, as Mr. Gallaudet wag 
walking in the streets of Hartford, there 
came running up to him a poor boy, of very 
ordioary appearance, but whose fine, intelli. 
gent eye fixed the attention of the gentle. 
man, as the boy inquired : 

“Sir, can you tell me of a man who would 
like a boy to work for him, and would teach 
him to read?” 

“Whose boy are you, and where do you 
live ?” 

“1 have no parents,” was the reply, “and 
haye just run away from the work-house 
because they would not teach me to read,” 

The gentleman made arrangements with 
the authorities of the town, and took the 
boy into his own family, There he learned 
to read. Nor was this all. He soon ac. 
quired the confid of his iates by 
faithfulness and honesty. He was allowed 
to use his friend's library, and made rapid 
progress in the acquisition of knowledge, 
It became necessary after a while that 
George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he 
became apprentice to a cabinet-maker in the 
neighborhood. There the same integrity 
won for him the favor of his newassociates, 
To gratify his inclination for study, his 
master had a little room furnished for him 
in the upper part of the shop, where he de- 
voted his leisure time to his favorite pur- 
suits. Here he made large attainments in 
mathematics, in the French language, and 
other branches. After being in this situa- 
tion a few years, sitting at tea with the 
family one evening, he all at once remark- 
ed that he wanted to go to France. 

“Go to France!” said his master, sur- 
prised that the apparently contented and 
happy youth should thus suddenly become 
dissatisfied with his situation ; “for what?’ 

“Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow 
evening,” continued George, “and I will ex- 
plain.” 

His friend was invited accordingly. At 
tea time the apprent‘ce presented himself, 
with his manuscripts, in Englishand French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France, 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, ‘a 
prize was offered by the French Govern- 
ment for the simplest rule of measuring 
plane surfaces, of whatever outline. The 
prize has never been awarded, and that 
method I have discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to 
the surprise and gratification of his friends, 
who immediately furnished him with the 
means of defraying his expenses, and with 
letters of introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, 
then our Minister to the Court cf France, 
He was introduced to Louis Philippe, and 
in the presence of the King, nobles, and 
plenipotentiaries, this American youth de- 
monstrated his problem, and received the 
plaudits of the Court. He received the 
prize, which he had clearly won, besides 
several presents from the King. 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to the courtof St. James, and 
took up a similar prize, offered by the Roy- 
al Society, and returned to the United 
States. Here he was preparing to receive 
the benefits of his discovery by patent, 
when he received a letter from the Empe- 
ror Nicholas himself, one of whose minis- 
ters had witnessed his demonstrations at 
London, inviting him to make his residence 
at the Russian Court, and furnishing him 
with ample means for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repair- 
ed to St. Petersburg, and is now Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal College, un- 
der the special protection of the autocrat of 
all the Russias !—Journal of Commerce. 





aera 
RETURN FROM THE MILL. 


It was a long, dusty road which Johnny 
Morris had to travel, as he went to mill and 
back one hot June day. There was scarce- 
ly a tree to be seen which could afford a 
minute’s refreshment by its cooling shade, 
and he had a long, tiresome mountain to 
climb and then descend. Yet the httle boy 
trudged patiently on, never allowing him- 
self to grow discontented and fretful. He 
had no one to talk with but his patient old 
donkeys, who were plodding along with the 
heavy bags of meal on their backs. 

‘Never mind, Dobbin and Davy, if it is 
hot and dusty here ; you shall have a nice 
clover field to roll in when we get home, 
and a cool water-trough, running over, to 
drink from. Mother will give me such a 





nice bowl of buttermilk, and then I will eat. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


63 





the little ones all about third commandment flashed into her mind ; others, who were also reading, Frank was | 
od a lg y rote yeti ot mill they turning round, she saw the barn door ajar; a very little boy, and read quite well for so 


ant to see so much.” 
" Thus with pleasant words and thoughts 
did the weary lad cheer himself, until he 
almost forgot his present discomfort in the 
happy prospect before him. — 

“What a fool you are,” said a rade boy 
who met him, ‘‘not to get on the donkey’s 
back and ride home!” 

“Not I,” said Johnny. “They have as 
much as they can carry without me.” 

“Before I would be so careful of an old 
donkey !” said the other, with a laugh, as he 


passed on. 

Noble little Johnny! Yes, noble, though 
his face was brown as a chestr ut, and his 
clothes of the coarsest home-spun, There 
may be as fine a heart under such a garb 
as ever beat beneath velvet and satin. 
have a kindly regard for the comfort of an- 
imals about us, indicates such a nature. 


Disregard of their feelings, and a delight in be 


giving them pain, indicates a coarse, brutal 
nature. Shun such a companion quicker 
than you woulda viper. Such boys never 


fill the honorable posts in society when they | 20 oath. | 
You find them in the haunts | heart to the God of heaven. 


become men. 
of the low and vicious, sinking constantly 
lower and lower in the mire of sin, 

You may learn a lesson, if you will, from 
this farmer’s boy and his patient animals. 
Do not think it too humble a source to be 
your teacher. 


Who sent the slothful man |haws this year?” 


jit seemed the mouth of the pit suddenly 
opened on her path. She could discern the 
figures of boys younger than herself, who 
were swinging there, so she walked back a 
| few steps, then she was afraid, and went on 
|to the farm. At first she could not under- 
|stand why the fine view of the sea was un- 
interesting, and why the children could not 
| please her ; but as she returned, she sadly 
| grieved that she had not borne witness 
jagainst sin. She had no opportunity that 
'day, for the barn was deserted, 

About two months afterwards, she was 
|walking alone by the side of the river 
|Leven. The trees were in autumn beauty, 
jand the evening sun was shining as it only 

does shine after days of absence. Two boys 
some old thorn-trees on the bank, and 
might have been as happy as children can 


Helen heard swearing. It was repeated. 
| Surely it was not possible! Alas! the soy in 
the tree hardly opened his mouth without 
Helen stopped ; she lifted up her 
This time she 
walked back to reprove. And she did it 
wisely, in the spirit of love, for a rough re- 
buke would probably have only brought in- 
solent abuse for interfering. 

She began gently. “Are there many 
The ragged boy at the 


| young a child. So, being delighted himself 
| with what he found in his book, he must 
, have thought that every one else in the room 
ought to be delighted with it. | 
| “Frank,” said I, for 1 saw he was be-' 
| coming troublesome, “would you like tc have 
;me tell you a story ?” , 
| “Oh, yes.” cried he, throwing by his| 
| book, and looking up with eager face to lis- | 
ten.—Theodore, too, laid by his book and, 
asked for the story. So I began : | 
“Once there was a very sober, diligent, | 
| peaceable ox, that had his home in a nice, | 
| warm, sheltered stall, where was a manger, } 
|in which his master gave him, two or three 
| times every day, some fresh, sweet hay. 


“Now his master had a dog—a great, 


To|and a girl were gathering “haws” from | black, quarrelsome dog, with shaggy hair, 


|flashing eyes, and a wide mouth, full of 
| Strong, sharp teeth, keeping faithtul* guard 
over his master’s premises. Woe to the luck- 
less thief that trespassed on the grounds ! | 
| Cunning stealth, and fleetness of foot, and | 
|all the friendly darkness of moonless night, | 


could not insure him from the savage, 
watchful Tiger. | 

“Now Tiger, beipg such a faithful ser-| 
vant to his master, was a great favorite with | 
him, in spite of his native surliness, So| 
Tiger’s muster built him a handsome house | 
to live in, out in the barn-yard, very near | 
the manger of the ox. This house was| 


to a tiny ant to learn wisdom? This foot of the tree, politely offered her the} what you children would doubtless call a/| 


lad’s example may teach you to bear pa- 
tiently the little troubles you meet with 
from day to day, knowing that they will be 
over presently, and you will be as happy as 
ever again. And if your life seems filled 
full of suffering and sorrow, still remember 
“it is even asa vapor, which appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away.” But 
in tue glorious home beyond, which may be 


yours if you love and obey the dear Saviour, 
there is no more sickness nor sorrow; but 
only the highest joy and blessedness for- 


ever.— Sunday School Banner. 
matt 


A SABBATH SCHOOL BOY’S REPLY. 


A correspondent of the Christian Times 
records the following anecdote, which was 
recently related in the John-street prayer 


meeting in New York. 


cital : 

The speaker, it seems, was a man deeply 
interested in Sabbath schools, and while 
crossing the ferry to attend one in Brook- 
lyn, he noticed a bright-eyed boy with books 
in his arms, evidently going to a similar 
place. He began to converse with the boy, 
and finally proposed that he should go with 
him to Harlem. (Tiis is a great pleasure 
resort, a few miles out of the city.) He 
looked at the man in surprise, and said : 

“Sir, did you never read the command- 
ments ?” 

“Commandments! what are they?” said 
the gentleman. 

“Well, sir, there is one which says, ‘Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ ” 

“Well, what of that, my boy, will it not 
be keeping it holy to go to Harlem ?” 

“No, sir, and [ sha!] not go with you.” 

Here the gentlemen took a quarter of a 
dollar from his pocket, and said, “See here, 
my lad; won't you go with me, if I give 
you this?” 

“No, sir, not if it were twenty-five dol- 
lars. But”—looking up archly into his 
face—“I should like that money, sir.” 

«What would you do with it?” 

“There is a missionary collection to-day, 
and I want it for that.” 

The gentleman, to test him still further, 
again proposcd that he go to Harlem, when 
it would be his, and then he could use it on 
next collection day. 

“No, sir,” said the boy, bringing down 
his foot with great earnestness, ‘1 shall not 
goto Harlem. God will not bless money 
got by Sabbath-breaking. I'd rather you 
would keep it.” 

By this time the gentleman thought best 
to unveil himself. He made inquiries rela- 
tive to the boy, and learned that, being a son 


of intemperate parents, in his first years of 


life he had been utterly neglected. But he 
was found out by some of the benevolent so- 
cieties of the city, kindly cared for, brought 
into school, thence to Sabbath school, and 
by his teacher led to Christ. 

I have rarely heard the story of any 
child whose history I would so like to fol- 
low as this boy’s. He will make his mark 
asa good man, and I have no doubt that 
eternity will reveal great good through him 
accomplished, in the name of his Master. 


omrteetiiGietinians! 
A CHILD’S REBUKE. 


One forenoon Helen Thomson had occa- 
sion to walk to a farm-house on a hill which 


spoke. 
Here was an opportunity. 


do it again. 


when opportunity offers. 





THE NEEDY STUDENT. 


“One day Dr. Gregory saw in a mirror, 


a lot of guineas off thetable into his pocket. 
He dismissed the young man in the usual 
way, but said to him, with deep emotion, 
“1 saw what youdid just now. 
money. I know what distress you must be 


it can never succeed !” 

Resisting the anguished prayers of the 
poor fellow to be allowed to return the mon- 
ey, the doctor said to him,— 

“Your punishment must be to keep it, 
now you have taken it ;” and so the matter 
ended, 

But how glorious, how encouraging, to 
read that this youth turned out a good and 
honest man! Doubtless there are men and 
women who would not be open to the good 
effect of such treatment—at least from 
everybody. Nearly all depends on the doc- 
tor in these cases, not on the patient.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE EFFORTS. 


A little child I am indeed, 
And little do [ know; 

Much care and help I yet shall need, 
That I may wiser grow, 

If L would ever hope to do 

Things great and good, and useful too. 


But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may ; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving fae f 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
rove like a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing? 


Then let me try each day and hour, 
To act upon this plan; 

What little good is in my power, 
To do it while [ can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

1 may do better by-and-by. 





FRANK AND THEODORE. 
“Please not to read aloud, Frank,” said 
Theodore. 
Little Frank did not heed the request, 
but kept on reading his book aloud, thought- 


commanded a fine view of the Frith of'| less of the comfort of others who were shar- 


Forth ; so she set off in high spirits, and 
soon turned out of the village, on the rough 
farm road, On her right hund was a barn, 
usually quiet and deserted, but to-day she 
heard the voices of children swearing. The 


ing the light and table with him. 

“Oh, please read tc yourself, Frank,” 
again pleaded Theodore. 

Frank still read on aloud. I do not think 
he realized how much he was disturbing the 





bunch in his hand, while the one in the tree | dear, darling little dog-house. 
said, “Hae, Graham, there’s a fine ripe|neat, and so complete. 
bunch for her,” banding it down as he|acharch, with a painted steeple on the top | 


Helen spoke | carved ornaments under the eaves; it was 
very solemnly to them, and with such | painted a neat cream color, with green spots | 
kindly feeling, that they promised never toon the sides, looking for all the world like | 
She bought some little books | windows with green blinds; and there was 
for them in the village, but when she return-| an arched opening in front like a door, just 
ed they had disappeared. She still keeps|large enough for Tiger to go in and out. 
the bunch of “haws.” and it reminds her to| This was Tiger’s home. 
| pray for courage and faith to speak for God | ble home it was, under the lee of the shed, 


The following story of an English physi-| dinner. 
cian has recently been made public by a 
friend of Dr. Gregory, in a volume recently 
It was told with a| published in London: 
great deal of spirit, and many an eye bright- 


ened with tears and smiles during the re-| when his back was turned, a student sweep else. 


Keep the and by howling, snarling, and showing his 


in. But, for God’s sake never do it again— ox, that he retreated to the barn-yard for 


It was so 
It was shaped like | 


almost as tallas a big bean pole. It had} 


| 


A right comforta- 


with its nice floor and bed of straw inside, 
and its dish of fresh water without, where, 
every day, were brought rich marrow bones, 
or cold joints, or scraps of meat, for Tiger’s 
Many a dog more worthy than Ti- 
ger fares not halfas wellasdid he. Surely 
he ought to have been a good dog, content | 
with what was his own, and thankful for it. | 

“But, strange to tell, he was rot. He 
must needs spoil the comfort of somebody 
So, just as the poor, hungry ox was 
coming home, after a hard morning’s work, 
to yet his dinner, naughty Tiger ran fierce- 
ly into his stall, jumped up into the manger, 


frightful rows of teeth, so scared the poor 


safety, all hungry and tired as he was. 

“Now, don’t you see, Frank, that if you 
prevent others from enjoying their reading, 
by reading aloud, when you might as well 
read to yourself, you are taking from them 
their comfort, without adding to your own; 
thus acting selfishly, even as Tiger, who 
could not eat the hay in the manger himself 
and would not let the ox eat it ?”” 

“Why, I would have kicked the dog, if I 
had been the ox,” said Frank. 

“Then what. shall 1 do with you?” asked 
Theodore, smiling. 

After that Frank read to himself. 





WHAT THE LITTLE SEED SAID. 


A little girl who had a small garden in 
the city, went out one spring morning to 
sow some seeds in it. Among the rest she 
had some morning-glory seeds, and these 
she scattered by the fence, for she said : 

“I can train them up so that they will 
cover the fence, and then every morning 
when I look out [ shall have some new flow- 
ers to wish me good morning.” 

But as she scattered them, one seed fell 
far away from the rest, in a corner at the 
foot of a rose-bush. “Ah! me,” said the 
little seed ; “what have I done to be thus 
separated from my brothers and sisters! it 
is of no use for me to try to grow now, for 
no one will look at the few flowers on one | 
little vine, when there are so many tc-) 
gether not very far off.” 

And so the little seed iay still, g 


By this time the roses had all disappear- 
ed, and the little morning-glory vine pitied 
the rose-tree, thus deprived of its ornaments ; 
so she said: “1 will try what 1 can do to 
beautify my kind protector.” So she put 
out a great many buds, and every meewns 
the rose-tree was covered with delicate pin 
flowers. When the little girl saw them, 


| she called her mother to see how kind this 


little morning-glory vine was to cover the 
rose-tree with her blossoms. Then the moth- 
er kissed her little daughter, as she said: 
“Will you remember, my darling, that 
there is nothing too small or feeble to do 
good to something ?” : 





THE FIRST LESSON. 


Cora is an adopted child. The kind lady 
who took her froma home of poverty and 
distress, has no children of her own, but 
Cora has already filled any place that may 
have been vacant in her breast. 


Mrs. M., finding that Cora knew very lit- | 


tle about heavenly things, undervook to 


| teach her about God and his attributes. 


“God is everywhere, Cora,” said Mrs. M., 
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what you are doing.” 

“Can He see in the kitchen?” asked Cora, 
somewhat astonished. 

“Yes,” 

“Can He see in the trunk-room ?” the dark- 
est place she could think of. 

“Yes.” The little listener, though seri- 
ously impressed, was not thoroughly con- 
vinced. 

Later in the evening, Cora and her mam- 


ma were seated on the front stoop, enjoying 


the cool breeze. 


| a djumbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably no 
ed. 
Fifty agents wanted at’once. 


STONE, RICHARDS & Oo. 


11 Cornutt, Boston 





NOW READY, 
Mrs. Ashton’s New Book for Children. 
FRANKIE’S BOOK ABOUT BIBLE MEN, 


With beautiful Ulustrations—price 38 cents. 


This very popular writer for children, is author of those 
choice little volumes written in a similar style, “Sabbath 





“OQ ! ma!” said Cora, suddenly, as though | Talks abut Jesus,” “Sabbath Talks about the Psaims of Da- 


just impressed with an idea, “I know why | 
God can see everything, those are his eyes ;” 


id,” and which have been so widely admired 

‘The publishers of this charming little volume have in press 
several delightful books tor Sabbath Schools. and they would 
here call attention to their unsurpassed facility for supplying 


pointing to the stars, which had freviously Savvath School Libraries with the best books ofall publishers. 


hey will show catalogues and samples of the wost desirable 


attracted Mrs. M.’s attention by their num- American and English publications, and assist in the selec- 


ber and brilliancy. 


tion of Libraries on the best terms. 
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ee) having made me often a mere whisperer.”"—N. P. 

{LLIs. 


“L re ommend their use to Public Speakers.”—Rev. E. H 
CHAPIN. 





p! dl ser —Rev 
MENKRY WARD BEECHER. 
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“Contain no Qpium or anything injurious.”—Dr. A. A. 
UaYES, Chemist, Boston. 
“A simple avd pleasant combination for Coughs, &c.""—Dr. 
nm. 





Twelve kinds, printed on fine tinted paper, assorted in each | G. FP. BlahLOW, Bostoi 


package. 
Illustrated by Billings. 


Samples sent free on receipt of stamps for return postage. 





J. E. TILTON & CO. 
161 Washington Street, opposite Milk. 


Publishers and dealers in Sunday School Books. 
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RECENT VALUABLE WORKS. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an introduction by 
Francis Wayland, DD. Lémy, cloth, $1. 25. 
This remarkable and valuable book is also highly popular. 
The sirth edition bas already been called for. 
FIRST THINGS ; or, Development ofChurch Life. By Baron 
Stow, D. D. 16mo, cloth, ov cents. 
An admirable exposition of the principles and spirit of the 
New Testament as seeu in the lives of the first Christians.” — 
Independent. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. By Baron Stow, D. D. 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 
PROF. PHELPS'S “STILL HOUR.” Thirty-second Edition. 
nts. 


lémo, clota, 38 ce! 





LITTLE MARY ; an Illustration of the Power of Jesus to 
Save even the Youngest. Introduced by Dr. Stow. 16mo, 
cloth, 31 cents. (Just published.) 


This is a charming story of the recent precious Christianex- 
periet ce of a child of thirteen years. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY TREASURY. By Rev. A Tem- 
ple. l2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Jt is altogether an admirable work.” —Dr. Sprague, 


THESUFFERING SAVIOUR. By Fred. W. Krummacher, 
D.D. imo, cloth, $'.25. 


GIBSON’S YEAR OF GRACE ; a History of the Revival in 
Ireland. 12mo, cloth, $1. 25. 


A soul-stirring record of a wondertul work. 
HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. A new 
Edition, th ughly Revised. 





over its sad fate, and while its brothers an 
sisters were sending out their roots and 
their leaves, it never sprouted at all. At 
last it could resist the warmth of the sun 
no longer, and one morning, when the little 
girl came out to weed her garden, she saw 
some little leaves at the foot of her rose 
vine just peeping from the ground, They 
came from the poor little seed. At first the 
little girl was going to pull it up, for what 
good could one plant do off there by itself? 
But then she thought she would let it grow 
until it was a little larger, and then she 
would transplant it to the side of the fence 
where the others were growing. 

She forgot all about it, however, when it 
was large enough, and so the little vine grew 
all by itself still at the foot of the rose- 
bush. It had ceased repining now, and de- 
termined to do all the good it could, though 
it was a little weak plant, and all by itself. 
So it grew and grew, and by degrees had 
climbed nearly to the top of the trellis 
which supported the rose-tree, 








. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘Evidences.’” 
—Rujus Choute. 


KITl’o’S HISTORY OF PALESTINE. With 200 Illustra- 
ticns. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An elaborate and truly valuable work. 


EVENINGS WITH THE DUCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adains, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“We know ofno work on theology which meets so many of 

the modern heresies.’’— Chris. Intelligencer. 

THE HARVEST AND THE REAPERS. Home Work for 
All, and How to do it. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. lémo. 
cloth, its. 

A stirring call to labor in the service of Cbrist. . 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. §Svo, cloth, 
$1.00.. Invaluable in every family, and very cheap. 

THE SIGNET RING AND OTHER GEMS. By Rev. J. De 
Liefde. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
“A beautiful bovk, fresh, rich and entertaining.”—J. F. 

BENEFIT OF CHRIST'S DEATH. By Aonio Paleario. 16mo, 
cloth, 38 cents. 


“A preciqus testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.” 
CHRIST IN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 12mo 
cloth, $1.25. 
LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. H. CO. Knight. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
kar Any work sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN. 


59 WasHIneToN street, Boston. 
le 


“Beneticial in Bronchitis.""—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston. 


“T have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.”—Rev. 
il. W. WARREN, Boston: 


“Benelicial when compelled to speak, suffering from Cold.” 
Rev. 8. J. P. DEKSON, St. Louis. 
“itectual in removing Hoarseuess and Irritation of the 
‘Throat socommon with Speakers and Singers.”’—Prof. M. 
STACY JUHNSOS, La Grange, Ga., Teacher of Music, 
Sovthern Female College. 

“great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, [| think 
they will be of permanent advantage to me.” — Rev. E. ROW- 
LBY, A. M., President of Athens Vollege, Tenn. 

Mg id by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A 


6—3 mos. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con 
tempiate replenishing their libraries are kiudly invited to give 
me a tirst call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
vl ALL TAS PUBLISHING SocieTiEs, a8 duriug the rast TEN 
TEARS. 

‘Che plan I have of late adopted otaiving a. trade discouns to 
Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. ny school sending 
tne their own Ce ue and indicating the amount they wish 
to invest, can have the selectioa made tor them with the priv- 
ilege of returning any books they Choose to reject after an ex- 
auination. his new feature of trade commends itself to all 
vur Sabbath-schoo) triends, and [ am constantly supplying li- 
braries on this principle in ail parts of New England. 

su HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected untilreceived, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. S. S. FIfCH, 714 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and and F co 
laints. On the mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 

fears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 

P.O. Stamps. ‘ 
2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea ot Chil- 

dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness, 
ptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 


tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 
Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 


168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
will have, giving Name, State, Countv and Post Office. 
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HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, adapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, Rheanatism, Catarrh, Tooth and Ear Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints. 

Noreal justice can be done the above preparations, bi $ 
by pros ng. . ve iets, to be founu 
with all dealers, orsept by Proprietoron demand. Formulas 

r sentto P who will tind develop- 
ments in both worthy their acceptance and approval. 

spondence ted w ecessities or 

ity prompts to a trial of the above reliable Remedies. ot 


ersons afflicted with Hea ache 
study, have found instantaneous relief in the T Iu Anodyb*. 
‘or by the usual wholesale and retail dealers every 
w 


agents tor Boston—J, W.Hunszwe.t & Co.; Gro 
C. Goovwin & Co.; M.S. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Porrar; 
Regp, Cuties & Co., and Carter, Corcorp & Prestrox. 


JOHN L. HUNNEWSELL, Propriecter. 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass 
atmo 
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GOOD FRIDAY IN BRAZIL. 

This is what Roman Catholics call Holy 
Week, it being the close of Lent, and the week 
within which falls the day celebrated by that 
church as the day of Christ's crucifixion. It 
may be the children who read the Compan- 
ion will be pleased to read about the way 
in which Catholics in foreign countries observe 
these religious days, for Romanism in the Unit- 
ed States is very little like Romanism in coun- 
tries where it is the State religion. May be 
you have seen Irishmen lately going about with 
a sprig of evergreen in their hat-bands, or in 
@ button-hole of their coats, Last Sunday was 
Palm-Sanday, and these sprigs of fir-tree have 
been sprinkled and blessed by the priest in 
the church. But I am to tell you about Good 
Friday in a foreign country. 

Look at the ships which ride at anchor in 
the bay of Rio-de Janeiro ; you see their col- 


should be regarded as belonging to the relig- 
ion of Jesus; this canvas and pasteboard show. 
It is painful to look at it, but as we gaze, 
the people come in, kneel, pray, kiss the ex- 
posed hand of the image, drop a copper into 
the box, and retire. 

From the dress of the people who engage in 
thisceremony, we infer that they are of the 
lower orders, and this is true asa general rule, 
low and ignorant. 

If we go into other churches, we shall find 
the same prostrate figure in a tomb, the same 
extended hand, and the same alms-box waiting 
the accustomed coppers; the same kneeling, 
kissing, and offering of copper. 

It is said that Brazilians who pay no regard 
to the other days in the year, observe this asa 
day of fasting and absti from 
Sunday is a day of leisure with Roman Cath- 
olics wherever this is the religion of the State ; 
the churches being closed by nine o'clock in 
the morning of that day, and the remainder of 
the hours devoted to visiting and amuse- 
ment. 

All these signs of sadness in the churches, 
the curtains over the pictures, the chairs with- 


h 





ors are flying at half-mast, and their yards are | out coverings, the empty pyx, will remain till 
in an unusual position ; I mean those ships Saturday noon, when at a given signal the 
which do not display the flag of England or | bells will ring trom every tower ‘and steeple, 
the United States. The yards ot Roman Cath- | rockets will be fired off, the violet-curtains wil} 
olie | k-bill. ie., insteadof bang- disappear, the choir will sing ballelujah, and 
ing horizontally, they make an angle of forty- everything will wear the face of joy and glad- 
five degrees with the deck; the yardson the| ness. And if you look at the ships in the har- 
foremast inclining to the left, those on the) por, you will see their colors are hoisted up, 
mainmast to the right, and those on the miz-| and their yards brought back into a horizon- 
sen-mast to the left. In this way, looking) ta] position. And the forts and ships-of-war 
lengthwise of the ship, the yards form ® cross. | join in the general demonstration by firing a 








The time was, when if a vessel from a Protes-| grand salute. 


tant country did not cock-bill her yards on 
Good Friday in a Catholic harbor, she would 
be insulted ; but the men-of war of England 
and America have settled that business. Every 
hour through the day that French flag-ship 
fires a gun—a funeral gun. 

Now we will visit some of thechurches. A few 
will serve as a specimen of the whole. Let us 
cross Palace Square to the Emperor’s chapel. 
Its usual appearance is as gay as an opera- 
house, but now, violet-colored curtains cover 
all the pictures that so richly adorn the walls, 
the beautiful upholstery is taken off the chairs, 
and everything ornamental is removed or cov- 
ered up, and the place is made to appear as 
desolate as possible. But that which indicates 
to the faithful Catholic the height of desola- 
tion, is the empty little cup-board in which 
the host is kept. The door is wide open, that 
everybody may see that it is empty. A few 
‘words ofexplanation may be necessary to a 
proper understanding of this. The Roman 
Catholics believe that the bread used by them 
in celebrating the Lord's Supper, is the real 
body of Christ, and they alwayskeep some of 
that bread in the little box or cupboard which I 
have spoken of, to be used at mass. At all 
other times the host, which represents the 
body of Christ, is in the pyx, as the little box 
is called, but to-day it is not there, for Christ 
is supposed to be om the cross. People aro 
eonstantly passing in and out of the Emperor’s 
chapel. 

Let us now go up this street, which you see 
ends at the foot of a lofty hill, on the 
top of which is the Convent San Bento. 
This is one of the richest convents in 
the empire. We enter the chapel, which is 
so dark that at first we grope our way along. 
Prosently we see an image of the Virgin, eleva- 
ted on a platform in front of the altar, and 
holding in her hands a long piece of cloth, on 
which is rudely painted the figure ofa dead 
Obrist. Brazilians and blacks, one after an- 
other, approach the imiage, kneel, seize the 
painted canvas, and kissing the feet of Christ, 
deposit a small copper coin in an alms-box. 
As we look around in the dim light, we see 
that the walls are nearly covered with gilding 
and pictures. Passing out into the open air, 
we observe a greasy-looking priest giving 

amall copper coin to beggar women. 

We will now go into a church where the peo- 
ple worship—I might wellsay—images. Here 
a. scene is got up like what may be seen ina 
theatre ; I mean as to the style of its getting 
up. The scene represents Christ in the sepul- 
chré. In the back-ground is a large mound, 
projecting from which is a rocky prominence, 
bearing various vegetable productions of Bra- 
sil. At the base of this lies the re ta- 
tion of the body of Christ, the top of the head 
and the right hand only being exposed, the 
rest covered with a cloth, At the head and 
foot uf the body kneels the image of a female 
with clasped hands and sorrowful face. At 
ite right stands a group of Roman soldiers, 
images dressed in costumes which, a few weeks 
ago, did service at the masquerade balls. On the 
loft stands a row ofimages representing monks, 
houded and cloaked in black, the pale-faced 


maske peering out under the cowls being made to 
ta-}- 
tions of soldiers, and monks, and weeping wo- 
men, seen in thedim light, were well caloulated 


ldok toward the tomb. These life-size: 


Uncis Jor. 
Boston, March 30, 1861. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





New Haven, Feb. 20, 1861. 
Messrs. Editors :— Enclosed please find one 
dollar for the Youth’s Companion for 1861. 
Hoping that your welcome weekly visits will 
always continue, and that you will ever meet 
with success and prosperity, and that the Com- 
panion will ever prove as interesting as here- 
tofore, and that it will never secede from our 
family circle, 1 remain yours, Cc. K. B. 


Geneseo.. March 12, 1861. 
Editors Youth’s Companion :—Enclosed I 
send you a dollar (gold) in payment for the 
Companion for the present year. 
It is both interesting and amusing to hear 
the ery for the Companion with uplitted hands 
48 papa comes from the Post Office, with ‘Please 
ive me the Companion,” and the rule is, the 
first voice gets it. Papa says he can do without 
any one of his half dozen papers better than it. 
Yours truly, ¥, T. 





VARIETY. 





CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


Amid the blue and starry sky, 
A group of Hours, one even, 

Met, as they took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 


And they were going up to heaven, 
With ali that has been done 

By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last rising sun. 


And some had gold and purple wings, 
Some drooped, like laden tlowers, 

And sadly soared to tell the tale 
That they were misspent hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
And some had many a tear ; 

Others had some kind words and acts 
To carry upward there. 


A shining hour, with golden plumes, 
Was laden with a deed 
Of generous sacrifice, a child 


ad done for one in need. 


And one was bearing up a prayer 
A little child had said, 

And full of penitence and love, 
While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their records, dark and bright, 

To Him who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood’s day and night. 


Remember, children of the earth, 
Each hour is on its way, 
Bearing its own report to heaven 
Of ali you do and say. 
Mrs. Gordon. 


THE IRISHMAN AND YANKEE. 

One or two of the peculiar characteristics of 
the Izishmen and the Yankees, are amusingly 
exaggerated, in the conversation below : 

“Can you direct me to the S Hotel ?”” 
inquired a with a bag, of a 
burig Hibernian, standing on the steps of a 
railroad station. 

“Paith,”” egg reply, ‘‘it's jist I that can 

that same. You eee, you jist go up that 
te ‘al you ly O Mall 





come to T igan's, 








piperen ta leneane people tor whom 


the; 
- But alas! that. hia] geo 


“But I don’t, know, where Thaddy O’Malli- 
"8 as you bata Es 


“O, why did’nt I think of that? Well, then 
must kape on till pa 

woman’s stand, on the corner of the brick 

urch it is, and kape that on the right, and 

go till you get to the sign of the big watch, 

and mind ‘you don't fall down there away ; 

then you kape on a little farther till you come 

toa tree, and after that you turn to the 

right or left, but by the bones of Saint Pat- 

rick, I don’t know which.*’ 

The traveller turned in despair to a long, | 

lank Jonathan, who was standing whittling 

close by, and made the same inquiry. 

“May be you're going to put up there?’’ 

queried Jonathan. 

“Yes, I intend to.” 

“Did you come from far off?’’ 

‘*Yes, from. Philadelphia,’ was the impa- 

tient reply ; ‘‘but can you tell me where the 


“Got any more baggage?” said the imper- 
turable Yankee. 

“No, this is all,’’ said the traveller, convinc- 
ed that the only way to get the direction was 
to submit to the questioning. 

«Going to stay long?’’ 

“Couldnt say,’ was the reply in rather a| 
crusty manner. ‘But I’m in a hurry, and 
would like to be directed—”’ 

“Wait a minute. 
ried man, aint you ?"’ 
‘*No, I’m not ; und now I won’t answer any 
thing more till you have answered.” 

«Well, squire, ’ said the Yankee, coolly, ‘‘I’d_ 
like to oblige yu but the truth is, [ have 
never been in the town before myself.’* 

In less than a minate, a carpet-bag with a 
man attached, was seen hurrying away from 
that vicinity. He did not find asking direc- 
tions of any particular advantage. 


I reckon you’re a mar- 


“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF.” 


A merchant in Macon, Ga., who had | 
just finished unpacking his goods, stepped to 
the door and looked about for some one whom 
he might employ to take the empty boxes into 
his back yard. Seeing two little boys passing, 
he asked them if they wanted the job, and told 
them they should have a quarter apiece when 
they had finished. This very much delighted 
the boys, and they set to work with such alac- 
rity that they had finished long before sun- 
down, and with smiling faces presented them- 
selves before the counter fur payment. The 
merchant praised their industry, and opening 
his cash drawer, began turning about the coins 
to find the two quarters he needed for the lit- 
tle boys; but it so happened that there was 
but one quarter in the drawer, and 30 he gave 
this to one ofthe lads, and the other one he 
gave three dimes, as the nearest he could come 
to the change. The little fellow who received 
the thirty cents offered to bring back the 
change, but the merchant told him to keep it. 
He thanked the gentl and then as they 
passed out, one of the clerks of the store heard 
the ae rag boy say to his companion : 
‘Well, Johnny, we will go and buy some 
marbles with the five cents, and divide them 
between us, for we worked just alike, and it 
is not fair that I should have more pay than 
‘ou.”* 
‘ Now, young reader, was not this a noble 
y¥—generous as well as just? And don’t you 
suppose that the exercise of such feelings made 





he awa’ thing that he had. One 
he ps ey a night's ing of the | 
curate of a village through which passed, 
and the worthy man, having only one bed, 
shared it with him. 

At daybreak Father Bridaine srose, accord- 
ing to custom, and went to say his prayers at | 
the —— church. Returning from his | 
sacred duty, he met a beggar who asked an> 
alms 


‘* Alas, my friend, I have nothing!’’ said the 
good priest, mechanically potting his hand 
into his breeches-pocket, w , to bis aston- | 
ishment, he found thing hard wrapped up 
in paper, which he knew he had not left there. 

He hastily opened the paper, and seeing four 
half-crowns in it, cried out that it was a mir- 
acle. He gave the money to the » and) 
hastened to the church to return thanks to 
God. The curate soon arrived there, and 
Father Bridaine related the miracle with the 

test unction ; the curate turned pale, put | 
is hand in his pocket, and in an imstant per- 
ceived that Father Bridaine, in getting up in| 
the dark, had taken the wrong pair of breech- 
es; he had performed a miracle with the cu- 
rate’s half-crowns !—Coséello’s Holidays with 
Hobgoblins. 








THE FIRST THEFT. 
Israel Jackson lived about half a mile from 


“USE THE BEST} 
WHO WANTS 4 GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE RS 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 


walnnds Teed few certificates from the following reliabie ang 


November 1. 
Mzssxs. Henny P. Wizs0n & Co.: I ha hesitancy 
saying, in my opinion, Mi is Hair ‘Reger 2 


irs. Wilson’ tor is 
best hair now in use. I shall the 
with plaasure. HH. MARTWREL* 


Pastor ofthe M. B. Church, Lawrence, Mass, 


E 


November 
Messas. Hewny P. Witsox & Co.: I have used 
Regenerator, and have received great benelit from in wy 
the article Ww or tion, and chee; 
=. ith phy ~' disa- 
wit! 4 
the head, or humors, or to those Wiese 
from the head. To those who use any article 
for the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. Wilson’s Hair 
tor. +. W. H. CLA 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. 
Massers. Henny P. Wirson & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. W 
enerator” the article of ali hair preseuinae 


id 
‘ Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Mazsszs. Henny P. Witson & Vo.: For years past 
w + By the use of your Hair ke. 
ot Se ee kee and freed trom 

hair is restored to its original color, and rendered 
ond where it was Very thin. a new and beautiful growth 


I feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to 


the village where he went to school. Nearly | Solumtesit es as Sis sns meteea al eapanse is bolhing 
all his associates lived in the village. His|°™P#ed With the benedt received. | 4 
father was a farmer, and often required his as-| 7, row ie os ; ot ta - y 

. . may concern : 
sistance, so that he did not spend as much | pyiilg certities that I have been an eye witnessol the wonder- 
time in play as did the village boys, He used | fjsus ‘needs s sumer Mt relmited the bab te ees, 





7 a y } e: ; Some, it re e 
to complain on account of it, but it was duubt- preaptnn ow Lod gat. a the pn Mo Be =, f.. pe 
less for his good. He learned less evil than he | Quite an increase of hair, aud 1 ate suticued tt I had Bttended 


would have learned had he spent as much time | %'t 48 | should have done, my head would have been nearly 


A : : ite d. Lhave used b bottle. 
as he desired with the village boys. Ou have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
One evening he went tu the village, to play, | ‘Mat 't!# slmost a sure cure tur the Beseaehe- 


as he said. He found a number of boys, who 
were going to a neighboring orchard to steal 
apples. After some hesitation, they permitted 
him to join them. It was not without sore 


Oj the Saratoga Water Cure, 


Sanatoea,N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messxs. Henry P. Wiison & Co.: | have used your Hair 
ator on my head, which remuved the dandrun and 


of the globe is derived from the extent of its 


misgiving that he entered upon such an expe- 
ition. 

Before he had secured a single apple, the 
party became alarmed and ran. He knew 
nothing of the nature of the grounc, and ran 
into a miry place, and got his dress completely 
covered with mud. This compelled him to give 
an account of the manner in which he had 
spent the evening. 

At first he thought it hard that he should be 
found out the first time he engaged in such 
work ; but afterwards he was thankful for it. 
It saved him from attempting any similar ex- 


peditions. 


WATER FLOWING INTO OCEANS. 


Some idea of the enormous quantity of wa- 
ter that 1s perpetually flowing into the oceans 


chief river basins. ‘the Rhone, for example, 
drains the water from an area of 7000 square 
wiles of country; the Rhine, which has a 
length of 600 miles by its windings, drains the 
water from a country of twice the area , and 
the Danube from 55,000 square miles of sur- 
face; but the waters from an arcs of 300,000. 
square miles fall into the St. Lawrence, and 
those from 1,000,000 of square miles into the 





him far happier than the jon of thou- 
sands could have done, if accompanied dy 
selfishness or unkindness ?— Reaper. 


TRIFLES. 


Trifles often seem harder to bear than se- 
vere trials. An exchange gives us this curi- 
ous but true illustration of this peculiarity of 
our nature. 
We wince under little pains, but Nature in 
us, through the excitement attendant upon | 
them, seems to brace us to endure with forti- 
tude greater agonies. A curious circumstance, | 
that will serve as an illustration of this, is told | 
by an eminent surgeon of a person upon whom | 
it became necessa-y to perform a surgical op-| 
eration. The surgeon, after adjusting him in} 
@ position favorable te his purpose, turned for | 
@ moment to write a prescription; then, tak- 
ing up the knife, he was about making an 
*‘imminent deadly breach’’ on the body of his 
subject, when he observed an expression of dis- 
tress upon his countenance. Wishing to re- 
assure him— 
‘*What disturbs you?” he inquired. 
“Oh,” said the sufferer, ‘‘you have left the 
pen in the inkstand !"’ 

Upon this being d, he submitted to 
the operation with extraordinary composure. 











“I AM THE CHIEF OF SINNERS.” 


In passing through a street in Belfast one 
day, | was told thata little boy in house 
No. 4, wasvery ill. Icalled. He was astran- 
r tome. I found bim in bed. 

«What ails you, my dear boy ?”” said I. 
“Oh my sins, sir! I cannotbear the weight 
of my sins !’’ 

‘Do you feel that you are a sinner ?’’ 

“Oh, sir, Lam the chief of sinners!” 

‘*And what are you dving?’’ 

‘I am preying to Jesus.’ 

— what are you asking Jesus to do for 

‘ou ?” 
" «To take away my sins.” 

He wascoiled up in bed, his little hands 
firmly clasped. Even while 1 spoke to him, 
and pointed to the Lamb of God, he continued 
in earnest ... When I called again he 
was full of joy. He had found the Messiah. I 
asked him, ‘‘Is there anything you would like 
to do for Jesus?” 

His reply was, ‘*1 would like to bring all my 
brothers and sisters, and the whole world to 
Him.”’—Rev, Robert Knoz. 


A “MIRACLE” EXPLAINED. 
The mention of alms-giving recalls a some- 





Mississippi, wnich, by its windings, has a 
length of 3560 miles. It is estimated that 1,- 
800.000 ,000 of tons of water fall daily into the 
Mediterranean, which, besides the great rivers 
that fall into it, receives more than twenty 
secondary rivers, and innumerable smaller 
streams. More than a fourth of the river water 
of all Europe falls into the Black Sea. 


AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


The following story in connection with the late 
Principal Taylor of the University of Glasgow, 
is sufficiently ludicrous. Lord —— haa been 
on a visit to Glasgow, and wishing a suit of 
clothes for a special purpose, requested the 
waiter of his hotel to send for the principal 
tailor in the city. In a short time,a venerable 
person was ushered into his lordship’s pres- 
ence. 





“Are you the principal tailor here?’’ said 


his lordsnip. 
“Tam, at your service,”’ replied the visitor. 
His lordship proceeded to explain that he 
was desirous of procuring a well-made suit of 
black clothes. 

‘“*Ah,” said the visitor, ‘I see there has 
been a mistake ; you had sent for the principal 
tailor, and your message has bee isund 


Regener: 
cured the headache which I have been very much afliicted 
with for many years. 

I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of tim 
and i have never known an instance but what it removed a 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

MINOT FARRAR, 

The Regenerator is put up in two ae, one retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, and $1 tor quart botties. 1 quart bottles are 
lauch the cheapest. The ingredients of hich the Regeverator 
are made are, vi a rare virtue, ana are entirely ainerept irom 
those used in any other preparation ot the hind ip this country, 
‘They are cooling and gently moistening iu their nature, and 
contain no properties but those which vature evidently in- 


tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
mended. 
dirs. Wi 


. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large botties, 

retails for 37 cts. per bottie, and jor dressing the ha’ 

person, young or old, there is not its equal 
wil e e hair everything you Want it shuulu be, and 
moreover, it has a pertume that is infinitely superior to ap 

of the fashions! extracts, either loreign or An.erican, W 

alone should entitle it to a piace on every lady's Wwilet table. 

careiul and obtain Mrs. H. Kk. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 

as the name will be blown in every bottie, aud you can obtain 

it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 
Wholesale Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns 

wick, and Novascotia. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. BE. SMITH, Montpe- 

lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 

T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 

Pennsylvania. 

M.S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
8! St.; CObar! T. Carney, No. 135 Wasyington Bt. ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St; Carter, Coleurd 
2 0. && Hanover dt. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co, 

No. 45 and 40 Hanover St. ; Keed, Cutler & Uo., No. 113 and 

145 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manch 
Boe to whom ail ietters should Le addressed. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS, 


Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical sy stem, cousequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces 

‘The principal vital force is the irun contaiued in the bived, 
This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if frum any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suiers, aud unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical aud mental forces. Then fulluws every imagina 
bie complant, all however arising from deterivration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. inp all these case 


THE PERUVIAN sSY¥KUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 





n 
stood, 1am Dr. Taylor, Principal of the Uni- 
versity.”’ 





“WE'LL GET OUT YET.” 


A little two-and--a-half years old daughter 
ofa Mrs. Metcalf, of St. Louis, lately fell 
through a loose plank into a deep well, when 
the mother instantly jum in and held the 
child at arm's length above the water for 
nearly an honr, calling vainly for help. At 
last, taking off her ehoes, with the assistance 
of a loose board, the heroic mother managed 
to crawl near enough to the top to throw her 
child beyond the edge of the well, and then ex- 
tricated herself. The first words the child 
spoke after the mother had caught it in the 
well were ; “Mother, don’t ery, we'll get out 
yet.’ 


THE EASTERN PARROT. 


There is an Exstern story told of a person 
who taught his parrot to.repeat only the words 

«*What doubt is there of that ?”’ 

He carried it to the market for sale, fixing 
the price at one hundred rupees, A Mogul 
asked the parrot, 

“Are you worth one hundred rupees?” 
The parrot answered, ‘What doubt is there 
of. that?” 





bird. He soon found out that this was all it 





ajne, was always poor, for the simptereason that 


what ludicrous story of modern date, where a|said to himeelf,‘‘1 wasa fool to buy this 
most inopportane miracle was wrought. The! bird ?”’ 
well known French missionary Fr Brid-| The parrot exclaimed, as usual, “What 


doubt is there of that?'’ 


The Mogul was delighted, and bought the 
could say. Ashamed now of hie bargain, he 


ofits success is the simple fact that it at once eup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredieny, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let nay be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 
of which we will at any time, ou application, show the origipal 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Bvery Lyvatip Suoutp Reap Tusse Facts, and avail hhm- 
self, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srreet, Boston. 
For sale by all Drugzists, 





BOUND VOLUMKS. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound V 
of the Companion from 1°48. ae 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne Sece- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEALY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB, 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros Siavnan. Six Corizs ros $5, raruunt 1x abvaROm 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25, 
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